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A NOTICE  OF  CHARLES  DAVIS, 

LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE, 
1865-1868. 


Charles  Davis,  a liberal  friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  was  born  in  Beverly,  October  19,  1806. 
He  died  there,  January  14,  1870.  The  fine  old  provincial 
homestead,  still  standing  in  admirable  preservation  near 
the  corner  of  Davis  and  Front  streets,  was  his  birth-place. 
It  had  belonged  successively  to  his  grandfather.  Captain 
Thomas  Davis  [born,  1716,  died  at  eighty-five,  in  1801], 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Beverly,  probably  born  in  England, 
and  to  his  father.  Deacon  Thomas  Davis,  [born,  1755,  died 
at  eighty-five,  in  1840] . A long-lived  race  this,  well  mated 
with  such  wives  as  Hannah  Woodberry,  [born  1768,  died 
at  eighty-six,  in  1854]  who  was  the  wife  of  Deacon  Thomas 
and  the  mother  of  Charles  Davis,  and  whose  mother, 
Lucy  Herrick,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Israel  Woodberry  of 
Beverly,  died  in  this  very  house,  in  1846,  at  the  patri- 
archal age  of  ninety-eight.  Next  to  the  picturesque  Davis 
homestead,  at  the  corner  of  Davis  and  Front  streets,  stands 
the  house  in  which  Joanna  B.  Prince  resided  in  1809-10, 
and  established,  on  the  Robert  Raikes  system,  what  is 
claimed  to  have  been  the  first  Sunday  school  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Of  the  father  of  Charles  Davis,  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  he  lived  in  good  esteem,  was  described  by  the  scriv- 
eners as  "Esquire,”  and  was,  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  life,  a deacon  of  the  first  church  in  Beverly, 
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which  was  set  off,  1649-67,  from  the  first  church  in  Salem. 
In  this  office  he  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval,  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  was  deacon  of  the  same  church  from  1858 
until  his  death.  Of  the  mother,  who  inherited  from  her 
father.  Dr.  Israel  Woodberry,  his  extensive  homestead 
farm  opposite  Beckford  street  near  the  head  of  Bass  River, 
where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  passed  much  of  his  time, 
it  is  curiously  related  that  once,  towards  the  close  of  her 
life,  she  took  him  there  and  directed  him,  in  spite  of  many 
remonstrances,  to  open,  through  heavy  brick-work,  a hole 
ill  the  kitchen  wall,  on  accomplishing  which  an  old  brick 
oven  was  disclosed,  the  door  having  been  effectually  closed 
up  and  concealed,  and  in  it  were  found,  standing  in  rows, 
bean-pots  filled  with  Spanish  dollars  which  had  been  de- 
posited for  safety,  during  the  war  of  1812,  in  this  un- 
suspected place  of  concealment.  Dr.  Woodberry,  who 
died  in  1797,  resided  here  and  owned,  besides  the  house 
and  farm,  the  ancient  grist-mill  and  mill-right  at  the  head 
of  Bass  River. 

This  old  homestead  farm  figured  in  the  witchcraft  rec- 
ords. It  lies  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Roger  Conant 
homestead,  and  in  1692  was  the  property  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
Gage,  subsequently  of  Rowley,  who  was  killed  at  the 
disastrous  siege  of  Port  Royal  in  May,  1707,  and  who 
seems  to  have  owned  it  before  1670,  and  to  have  sold  it 
in  1697  to  Robert  Cue  of  Wenham. 

This  Thomas  Gage,  who  was  a blacksmith,  made  a 
deposition  in  the  matter  of  one  "Roger  Toothaker  of 
Bilrica,  who  stands  charged  with  sundry  acts  of  witch- 
craft by  him  committed  or  donne,”  of  which  the  following 
passage  forms  a portion. 

"The  deposition  of  Thomas  Gage  aged  about  six  & 
thirty  years. 

"This  Deponant  saith  & doth  testifie  that  some  time  this 
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Last  spring  of  y®  year,  that  Doctor  Toothaker  was  in  his 
house  in  Beiierly  (u[X)n  some  occasion)  & we  discoursed 
aboute  John  Marstons  Childe  of  Salem,  that  was  then  sick 
& haveing  onwonted  fitts  : & Likewise  another  Childe  of 
Phillip  Whites  of  Beuerly  who  was  then  strangly  sick. 
I perswaded  s**  Toothaker  to  goe  & see  s**  Children  and 
s*^  Toothaker  answered  he  had  seen  them  both  allready, 
and  that  his  opinion  was  they  were  under  an  Evill  hand. 
And  farther  Toothaker  that  his  Daughter  had  kild  a 
witch  & I asked  him  how  she  Did  it,  & Toothaker 
answered  readily  that  his  Daughter  had  Learned  some- 
thing from  him 

"Sworne  by  Thomas  Gage,  Salem  Village  May 
1692. 

before  vs  John  Hathorne  ) Assis^®  ” 
Jonathan  Corwen  > 

Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  the  best  local  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, — was  for  two  years  a pupil  of  Master  Simeon  Putnam 
at  the  Franklin  Academy  at  Andover,  and  in  1824,  April 
12,  began  a business  career  in  the  establishment  of  William 
Fiiidicott,  who  had  just  then  succeeded  Robert  Rantoul  at 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Cabot  streets  in  Beverly. 
He  left  the  connection,  February  26,  1828,  and  opened 
a place  of  business  on  his  own  account  at  South  Danvers, 
now  Peabody,  and  subsequently  in  Hanover  street,  Boston. 
March  24,  1832,  he  returned  to  Beverly  and  became  a 
liartner  with  Augustus  N.  Clark,  under  the  Peabody  house 
on  Cabot  street.  He  was  afterwards  in  business  in  Beverly 
with  his  brother  Alpheiis,  and  finally  alone,  in  a structure 
of  his  own  removed  on  the  opening  of  Broadway.  Here  he 
acted  for  sundry  Insurance  Companies  and  as  a Justice  of 
the  Peace,  drawing  wills,  deeds  and  other  legal  instruments 
and  busying  himself  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  a service 
in  which  his  exact  business  habits,  thoroughly  methodical 
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system,  and  elegant  handwriting  gave  him  rare  advan- 
tages. These  characteristics  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
last  entry  in  his  journal,  made  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1870,  the  day  on  which  he  died.  Also  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  superintendent  of  the  First  Parish  Sun- 
day School  from  May  14,  1854,  to  October  3,  1869,  and 
hardly  missed  a session  during  those  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married,  June  17,  1841,  to  Helen  M., 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mehetabel  (Thorndike)  Stephens, 
of  Beverly,  [born  May  2,  1815,  died  June  12,  1846]  who 
bore  him  one  daughter  [born  June  11,  died  September  4, 
1846] . Though  dying  at  sixty-four,  he  survived  his  entire 
family.  His  brothers  Israel,  John,  William,  Alpheus 
and  Thomas,  and  his  sister  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Pyam 
Lovett  of  Beverly,  his  father,  mother,  wife  and  child  all 
died  before  him.  Thus  left  the  last  of  his  line, — in  record- 
ing Jan.,  ’64,  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  he  says  in 
his  journal,  " I am  the  only  one  of  the  family  left  now,” — 
]Mr.  Davis  made  a generous  disposal  of  his  property  which 
will  keep  his  memory  green  in  many  hearts,  notably 
among  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School  he  loved  so 
well  to  serve.  By  a will  dated  May  21,  1866,  he  provides 
for  the  increase  of  the  ministerial  fund  of  the  Washing- 
ton street  society  in  Beverly,  five  hundred  dollars ; for  a 
donation  to  the  Fisher  Charitable  Society  in  Beverly  of 
which  he  was  a trustee,  two  thousand  dollars  ; for  the  Keli- 
gious  Society  of  the  First  Parish  in  Beverly,  five  thousand 
dollars,  "the  income  thereof  to  be  annually  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  belong- 
ing to  said  Society,  and  by  him  applied  in  celebrating  the 
anniversaries  of  said  school  and  for  such  other  purposes 
as  he  may  elect in  addition  to  which  he  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  ministerial  fund  of  that  parish,  and  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Essex  Institute,  to  further  the 
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general  purposes  of  that  institution,  with  which  he  had 
before  identified  himself  by  membership  since  August  4, 
1858  ; by  four  years’  service  in  the  office  of  librarian  ; and 
by  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Field  Meet- 
ing Committee,  extending  from  1865  until  his  death. 
The  constantly  recurring  allusions  to  the  Institute  in  his 
daily  journal,  — his  frequent  attendance  upon  meetings  and 
valued  contributions  to  its  collections,  showed  an  interested 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  work  which  has  been 
worthily  crowned  by  this  last  generous  benefaction. 

Besides  these  public  bequests,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
property  which  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  Mr.  Davis 
left  a considerable  estate  which  was  distributed  by  will 
among  his  nephews  and  nieces.  The  two  homestead  prop- 
erties are  still  in  possession  of  Thomas  Davis  Lovett, 
now  of  Winton  Place,  near  Cincinnati,  a son  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
sister,  an  eminent  civil  engineer  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  important  railroads  and  mining  enterprises  at  the 
west. 

Mr.  Davis’s  disposition  was  social.  While  scrupulously 
attentive  to  its  duties  he  did  not  underestimate  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  life.  In  the  management  of  prop- 
erty, whether  his  own  or  that  of  others  freely  intrusted 
to  him,  he  was  prudent,  accurate  and  careful.  His  tastes 
were  pure  and  healthy.  He  enjoyed  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  played  well.  He  was  a lover  of  antiquity,  and 
cherished  what  was  old  for  its  associations  as  well  as  for 
its  merit.  He  was  among  the  first  to  interest  himself  in 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  remains  of  the  First 
Church,  discovered  near  Boston  street  in  Salem,  and  his 
journal  contains  an  account  and  a sketch  made  at  the  time, 
of  the  remains  as  then  existing.  He  had  a liking  for  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  and  year  by  year  took  up  his  residence, 
to  watch  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  crops,  at  his 
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fine,  old,  ancestral  farm,  one  of  the  largest  in  Beverly, 
lying  along  Bass  river  side,  hard  by  Conant’s  old  ferry- 
way  and  the  ancient  haymarket.  His  life  was  exemplary 
throughout.  For  the  shortcomings  of  others  he  had  no 
thoughtless  sneer.  He  found  a high  satisfaction  in  such 
service  as  it  fell  in  his  way  to  render  to  friend  or  neigh- 
bor, and  was  courteous  and  charitable  to  all.  He  enjoyed 
the  company  and  sports  of  children,  and  no  fitter  memor- 
ial of  him  could  be  devised  than  the  frequent  festivities 
which  his  bounty  has  provided  for  the  children  of  the  com- 
ing years,  in  the  old  First  Parish  of  Beverly. 


